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problem. Dogmatizing is always scientifically unbecoming and as yet 
premature, but there are some facts about heredity that have attained 
the certainty and precision of scientific truths. We are quite sure that 
the hereditary process is the supremely important factor in organic 
evolution ; we are equally sure that the hereditary relation includes both 
the tendency to persist and the tendency to diverge. To say, as does 
Professor Keller, that heredity means the preservation of type, is to 
evince a sophomoric negligence of easily accessible bibliographies. To 
see in the perpetuation of the mores through education and unconscious 
imitation anything even remotely analogous to the hereditary process, 
one must be afflicted with a pathological hypertrophy of the imagination. 
Professor Keller's book has to be judged by the validity of its major 
thesis ; for the subject-matter is old and the topics discussed have been 
just as adequately treated by other sociologists. Judgment on this basis 
cannot assign Societal Evolution an important place in sociological 
theory. The author has written about the mores with clearness and 
charm. His protest against the complacent disregard of the mores by 
radical eugenists and other " world-beatifiers " is timely. But the at- 
tempt to identify organic and societal evolution by describing the mores 
in four biological terms gives a deceptive simplicity to a process that 
is explicable only in terms of a vast multiplicity of factors. 

Russell Gordon Smith. 
Columbia University. 

Social Rule. By Elsie Clews Parsons. New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1916. — 185 pp. 

What is the explanation of social customs? Why are they given 
such blind devotion? Why do we hold to them so tenaciously? Why 
are they so compulsory? These and many other questions are now 
being asked by sociologists about a phenomenon that once seemed so 
simple, so obvious, so a part of our everyday lives that it was thought 
not to be a fit subject for scientific inquiry. Customs are now known 
to be far from simple. Analysis, so far, has been the method of ap- 
proach to their solution. Customs have been analyzed as agencies of 
social control and of social pressure and have been seen as a result of 
natural selection based on group survival. They have also been 
accounted for on the basis of imitation. Others have likened customs 
to personal habit in that they reduce certain acts to the level of the 
automatic, thus leaving attention free for more urgent social prob- 
lems. In this sense they expedite social action. Mrs. Parsons in this 
book makes an important addition to the list of explanations. 
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Customs are seen as rationalized will-to-power. For instance, cus- 
toms of instructing children are in large part explained as a vehicle 
for the elder's will-to-power. Such customs contain two elements, 
the love of power and the desire to do the right thing by the child. 
The question is, how wide-spread and how important is the first ele- 
ment, and how genuine or else how far a product of rationalization is 
the second element. That our true motives are often obscured 
through rationalizations acceptable to social standards, is being made 
quite plain by recent researches of abnormal psychology. In fact, 
psycho-analysis shows us that motives are rationalized to an enormous 
extent. If rationalizations are so common among individuals, then it 
is an almost obvious corollary that this rationalizing tendency works 
itself out in social movements and customs. Mrs. Parsons is one of 
the first to show these rationalizations in the social field. And this 
she has done in a very novel and brilliant way as even a cursory 
examination of her work will show. 

Her book is a first approximation, as the mathematicians say. She 
has not attempted to measure the amount of will-to-power and 
rationalization in a particular custom after the fashion of the psycho- 
analysts. Indeed this would be well-nigh impossible. But she has 
amassed two hundred pages of very plausible illustrations from 
various fields, customs relating to women, children, servants, slaves, 
wage-earners, " backward " peoples, delinquents, defectives and many 
other social classes. These customs certainly seem convenient vehicles 
for the expression of the will-to-power. The result is scientifically 
convincing. When dice are rolled many times and the distribution 
of the results is noted, it can be told whether the dice are loaded or 
whether they follow the laws of chance. Although the calculus of 
probabilities for customs has not been worked out, yet such an amass- 
ing of plausible illustration as is contained in this volume seems to 
establish a high degree of probability for the thesis. There does 
seem to be a correlation between the social categories and media for 
gratification of the will-to-power. Mrs. Parsons Temarks, " Classi- 
fication is nine-tenths of subjection." 

Granting that social categories may be, and probably are, used for 
the expression of power, it does not follow that social categories are 
caused specifically by the will-to-power. The causal factors may be 
others, the customs being simply associated with or used by the will- 
to-power. This problem Mrs. Parsons is not attempting to solve. 
But science does want to know what are the causes of customs and 
what are the relations of the will-to-power to the other explanatory 
factors listed in the first paragraph of this review. 
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The author engages in some interesting speculation in the closing 
chapter. She is much interested in the liberty that comes to person- 
ality through a loosening of the social categories. When personality 
is freed from the bonds of social categories the will-to-power may find 
various outlets, one of which is science. The very act of mastering 
data gratifies the will-to-power. " It is not surprising that ' com- 
prendre c'est pardonner.' We pardon because in understanding we 
have found another outlet for our thwarted will ; the outlet of pun- 
ishing is superfluous." Mrs. Parsons also warns against the unre- 
strained will-to-power of the social reformer; with new categories 
he will, if unrestrained, re-victimize certain social classes. " The 
tyranny of traditional morality might be insignificant compared with 
that of the morality of eugenics," a tyranny that will of course be 
rationalized. 



William F. Ogburn. 



University of Washington. 



Rest Days. By HuTTON WEBSTER. New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1916. — xiv, 325 pp. 

This work comes from a scholar whose previous publications have 
demonstrated his competence to carry on research in both primitive 
and antique culture. The subject-matter of the present monograph 
is about equally divided between these two fields. The method pur- 
sued is that of the comparative school, tempered with a certain re- 
spect for the exact methodology of the critical ethnologists. Like the 
author's previous volume on Primitive Secret Societies, the present 
work, from a methodological point of view, stands about midway 
between the extreme comparative school represented by a volume of 
Frazer's Golden Bough and those models of critical ethnological 
method which have been produced in recent years by such writers as 
Boas, Rivers, Goldenweiser, Lowie and Ehrenreich. It is unfor- 
tunate that space does not allow a detailed criticism of the method- 
ology involved, as it is the only serious defect in the work. For- 
tunately, the nature of the topic investigated renders these faults 
external rather than vital defects, and the work gives evidence of a 
very considerable erudition and of remarkable industry. 

The title, " Rest Days," which would seem to indicate a primary 
interest in a comparative study of " Sabbatarian " regulations, hardly 
gives an adequate conception of the comprehensive nature of the 
illustrative material contained in the volume, which is, in reality, a 
study of tabooed days of every sort and of the relation of these 



